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The study was Resigned to ezanine the personal and 
professional characteristics related tc change and nonchange 
orientations of adult educators, A personal data form consisting of 
personal characteristics (age and sex) and professional 
characteristics (years of experience in adult education, institution 
fzoB vhich the doctorate was secured, professional role, and 
Institutional setting) Mas mailed with an instruffient, designed to 
measure orientations to change, nonchange, and ralue^intarest, to a 
stratified random ample of 225 professional adult educators with a 
major in adult education who received doctorates from 1960 to 1970 
incluslire. The data were guantified and analyzed by multiple 
regression and analysis of variance which produced means, correlation 
co*eff icients of personal and professional characteristics with 
orientations, and on F*test to analyze variation which might be 
attributable to the independent variables (personal and professional 
characteristics). The following hypotheses for professional adult 
educators were supported i (1) Their orientation toward change and 
nonchange are associated with value*interested orientations, (2) they 
ar# change oriented, (3) they are value oriented, (tt) women are less 
change oriented than men, (5) orientation toward change, nonchange, 
and value-'interest are associated with the institution from which the 
aoetorate was secured, and (6) orientation toward change and 
nonchange are associated with the institutional setting* (The survey 
instrument and background information are included in this paper*) 
(Author) 
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A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIPS OF SELECrHU PERSONAL 
AND PROFESSIONAL CHARACTERISTICS TO CHANGE, 
NON-CHANCiE, AND VALUE- INTEREST ORrENTATIONS 
OF PROFESSIONAL ADULT EDUCATORS 

By Or, Mary Margaret Carney 

Introduction to the Problem 

The term "change agent" was first used in laboratory studies of small groups 
in 1947 reported by Llppitt and others in The Dynamics of Planned Change (ff, 
Lippitt and others, page 10). 

A leading adult educator, Malcolm Knowles, states that the adult educator 
may take the role of direct instructor or trainer, but more frequently his role 
will be that of planner, consultant, or "change agent"--a specialized role to 
which modern adult education literature is devoting increasing attention. (Knowles, 
The Modern Practice of Adult Education , page 31) 

Attention then focuses on adult educators as "change agents" as their func= 
tion has moved from being remedial toward being developmental-^toward helping 
^heir clients achieve full potential, (ff. Knowles, The Modem Practice of Adult 
Education , page 34) Carrying out such a function is, however, dependent to a 
large degree upon the personal and professional characteristics of individual adult 
educators. The purpose of this study was to determine if adult educators are, 
indeed, oriented toward change or non-change. Unless professional adult educa- 
toi*s are change-prone themselves^ can they be expected to function as agents of 
change? 

The times call for the adult educator to have a unique combination of personal 
and professional characteristics and orientations if he is to effect the changes 
that are required by the exigencies of the time. If the professional adult educa-. 
tor is bound up in tradition and organization, can he he expected to function as 
an agent of change? 

Permanent systems, bound by traJitioii, whether pcrsonsv groups, or organisa- 
tions, find it difficult to change. 

Because a change agent's position is located midway between the bureaucracy 
to which he is responsible and the client system in which he works, he is 
necessarily subject to role conflicts. For this reason, his ability to tolerate 
ambiguity is an important factor in dutermining his success. The change agent is 
often expected to engage in certain behaviors by the change system, and at the 
same time he is expected by his client system to carry on quite different actions. 
(Rogers » Communication of Innovations , page 102) 
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Malcolm Knowles claims that the people who are attracted to the graduate 
programs in adult education tend to be different from those attracted to other 
areas of education in that they are less comformist , loss inhibited, more 
adventuresome, more sensitive, tend to be impatient with the rituaU and con- 
straints of bureaucracy, and have a high tolerance of ambiguity (Knowles, 
The Modern Practice of Adult Education , page 72) 

Adult education, so long on the margin of the education field, is now an 
integral part of life in the United States because the social-technical climate 
demands continued learning by adults. Fully developed curriculums in more than 
20 universities in the U.S. and Canada lead to Ph.D. and Ed,D, degrees with a 
major in adult education. CKreitlow, pp. 116, 138, and 143) To date over ISOO 
persons hold doctoral degrees from these institutions of higher education that 
conduct prograjns to prepare scholars and practitioners in adult education. 

The degree-granting institution can be expected to have a considerable 
influence on the professional adult educator not only because it provides tiie 
technical competence exercised by professional adult educators in the various 
institutions and organizations in society, but also because the particular philo« 
sophy and attitude it inculcates would affect the professional adult educator's 
orientations. Can these institutions orient professional adult educators toward 
change or non-change? 

If one assumes that the professional adult educator's crmbination of personal 
and professional characteristics and orientation are important in the change 
process, there is need to investigate these characteristics and orientations and 
seek to determine the relationship that may exist among them. 

A dichotomous model made up of two classes of men-=the change oriented and 
the non-change oriented, however, would be for too simple to explain how change 
OQLUTs, It would leave out the main variable found in theories of social change, 
the value-interest dimension. A more complete model suggested by Neal (Values and 
Interest s in Social Change) introduces a second division cross-cutting the change 
and non-change categories, characterizing orientation to choice. This can be 
called the value- interest dimension. One possible explanation of the function 
of value and interest in the process of social change assumes that decision makorH 
tend to make choices either in value or interest temis. This explanation is based 
on the assumption of the existence of relatively stable personality characteristics 
It is expected that consistent types of resistance to and acceptance of change 
characterize views of the world. Ideas concerning conflict of interest groupb and 
value orientations of social groups play a part in theories of social change. 

Values refer to widely shared conceptions of the good; societal values refer 
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to conceptions of the good society. Interests refer to desires for special 
advantages for the self or for groups with which one is identified. In Neil 
Smelsar's terms, "Interests refer to short-term desires to protect or to maxi- 
mize institutionalised positions of the individual or the group." Smelsor 
perceives a critical difference between values and interests. He maintains that 
"whereas we are prepared to bargain with our interests, we will not enter into 
practical compromise with our values." (Smelser, unpublished "Memorandum to 
Stouffer" circulated in Social Relations 272, a seminar on the Analysis of Social 
Data given in the Social Relations Department at Harvard in the spring of 1960) 
Presumably no one acts for or against change unless he is interested. This is 
not the problem. The concern here is whether interests constitute for the actor 
the more dynamic criterion for choice. Is his main intention to realize an ideal 
or to service a group? The intention of the value-oriented actor is more to bring 
about in time those programs ^ behaviors and artifacts he believes reflect the 
values to which he is coimnitted* The interest -oriented actor's primary intention 
is to gain approval from certain people he loves, fears, respects. This primacy 
of one commitraent over the other characterize people in roles in many different 
groups irrespective of the primary functions of the group. The goals of the group 
do not determine the orientations of the actors , but different orientation among 
the actori develop the characteristic style of the group at a certain time in some 
complex relation to its intended goal. 

TTie value-oriented person is concerned with the achieving of a goal which is 
in conformity with a standard of excellence. Realization of values is his pri- 
mary concern. The interest-orianted person is primarily concerned that the process 
of goal attainment afford advantage to certain people--to the exclusion, if neces- 
sary, of others. The value-oriented individual moves from group to group ever 
seeking to reali:ia the same values; the interest-oriented person moves from value 
to value ever seeking them from the same group. 

It has been proposed by Neal ( Values and Interests in Social Change , pp. 17-18) 
that social change will be better understood as a social process when we know more 
about the ways values and interests are used as choice determinants by those in 
social situations in which chey play significant parts. Her central hypothesis pro- 
poses that the way role incumbents respond toward changing that which is currently 
institutionalised is characterized by an orientation to change, non-change, and to 
values and interests as determinants of choices in their social system. She further 
hypothesized that these ori entat ions to change, non-change, and value- interest , 
reflected in liberal or conservative attitudes and in universalist ic and particular- 
istic orientations to action, derive fromt or at least are significantly related to, 
^ primacy of concern for one or another of four*system problems: adaptation goal 
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attainment, integration, and pattein maintenance. 

Neal proposes that preoccupation with some of the functional problems 
facing social syitems may explain why people in roles tend to view the world 
in certain characteristic ways. An empliasls on one of those four functional 
problems may be related to resistance to or acceptance of change and the tendency 
to make choices in value or interest terms. Careful observation of decision- 
making situations reveals that the same situation receives quite different 
definitions from actors oriented to change than from actors oriented to resist 
change. Further observations reveal another breakdown within the change and 
non-change groups: decisions in terms of values or in terms of interest* Thus, 
in any given situation, four types of responses can be distinguished among the 
actors, depending on their definitions of the situation: a value»change 
orientation I an interest^change orientation , a value-non-change orientation, and 
an interest non-change orientation which can be expected to be present as relatively 
enduring characteristics in any choice-making situation. 

Orientations to the world include a broad range of topics, too board for any 
one study. The selection of categories is limited by the assumption that the 
definition of the situation is a fundamental determinant of human action and that 
the personal and prdfessional characteristics of professional adult educators are 
selective factors in defining the situation. How professional adult educators 
perceive the world limited the selection of categories to change, non-change, 
and value-Interest orientations* 

It is important for the understanding of the broader social=psychological 
issues on which this study is based to recognize that this is a study of perception 
and more particularly, of the sociology of knowledge, A person can respond to a 
situation only as he perceives it, smd this perception is limited by the knowledge 
available to him concerning it (see Gordon Allport, The Nature of Prejudice , 
abridged. Chapter 10, -'The Cognitive Process,'^ pp. 165-177). 

Rogers says that one of the more useful ways of viewing social change is to 
focus on the source of change. ( Communication of Innovation , page 30) Change 
occurs at the social system level and on the individual level, and these two levels 
are, of course, closely interrelated. Focusing on the individual level, Harp feels 
that the inclusion of personality variables will contribute little, however, in 
analysing change. He states that if other sociological variables are included, 
the effect of * * .personality may disappear.'* (Harp, "A Note on Personality 
Variables in Diffusion Research," Rural Sociology , 2S:346»347, 1960) 

The primary assumptions of this study were that there are essential differ- 
ences among people In adult education in the way they define social factors relating 



to change; that these orientations (change, non-change, value-interest) are 
grounded in different personal and professional characteristics. These diffor- 
encas would be a combination of pt?rsonal and professional characteristics, and 
value-interest orientat ion^» as they relate to the change process. 

The questions that the investigator sought to answer were: What are the 
personal and professional characteristics, the change, non-change, and value- 
inttrest orientations of professional adult educators? What are the relationships 
among these eharacterlstics and orientations? Are adult educators more oriented 
to change than non-change? Are adult educators more value than interest oriented? 
Is there a relationship between the type of institution in which the professional 
adult educator functions and his change, non-change and value-interest orientation? 
Does the type of professional role (teacher/trainer, administrator, researcher) 
held by professional adult educators affect change, non-change, value-interest 
orientation? Are sex and age related to his change, non-change, value-interest 
orientations? Is the institution from which he secured his doctorate associated 
with his change, non-change, value-interest orientations* Can his years of exper- 
ience in adult education be related to his change, non-change, value-interest 
orientation? 

A research study that attempts to answer the above question should ultimately 
provide data to support or to question the literature that refers to the professional 
adult educator as an "agent of change,*^ 

Research Procedures a nd Meth odolop y 

To survey the entire population of persons in the U.S. who presently hold 
doctoral degrees with a major in adult education would have required surveying 
almost 1,500 professional adult educators. For reasons of practiQaUty and economy, 
the population was limited to those professional adult educators who received 
degrees from 1960-1970 inclusive. Random sampling was the method chosen since the 
objective of sample design is to accomplish the maximum precision with the least 
possible cost CKish, ^'The Design of Sample Surveys** in Research Design and Analysis , 
pp, 46, 47)* Names of doctoral graduates from a total of 21 different universities 
were arranged alphabetically according to sex, university, and year of graduation. 
A stratified random sample of 25 per cent of the men and 25 per cent of the women 
graduates from each university was selected. In cases where more than one but less 
than four names remained, the last name on each list was included to make up a 
representative number. This procedure increased the sample to more than 30 per cunt 
of the population. The population was separated by sex to insure that this variable 
would be represented in the same proportion as it is present in the population. 
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The randoimess was necessary to assure that the result (a) would be reflective 
of the total population and (b) could be related by statistical measure to the 
orientation scores* 

Data Gathering 

A questionnaire was mailed to the systematic stratified random sample of 
over 30 per cent (225) professional adult educators who received doctoral degrees 
from 1960 to 1970 inclusive. This was done to insure that returns would approxi- 
mate 25 per cent. TOe total population from which the sample was drawn numbered 
about 730* A 25 per cent sample of the 730 population would be 183. A total of 
164 questionnaires were returned, which represented a 73 per cent return of the 
total number mailed and 23 per cent of the total population. Wille this was not 
the Intended 25 per cent. It was of sufficiently high percentage to justify con- 
tinuing the study. The total number usable for the study was 155, or 21.2 per 
cent of the total population. 

Questionnaires were distributed throughout 44 states. The decision to mail 
the questionnaire meant running the well-knomi risk of poor returns and incom- 
plete responsei. While this problem loomed large, the distinct advantages of 
this method appaEred to outweigh other methods* A sample of the questionnaire 
coded for orlantation purposes is included in the paper distributed. 

The personal characteristics examined warei Cl) age, and (2) sex. The pro- 
fessional characteristics explored were: (1) years of experience in adult education i 
(2) institution from which the doctorate was secured; (2) type of professional 
position held; and (4) Institutional setting. In order to detennlne change, non= 
change and value-interest orientations, Neal's Instrument was employed because no 
standard method exists for measuring orientations to value-interest, change, and 
non-change. Since the data are only as good as the instalments used and the sample 
selected, Neal's instrument was used^ because it had been tested in a previous study 
and met stringent standards. A detailed description is given with the copy of the 
questionnaire itself. 

The theoretical base from which the instrument was developed consisted of two 
alternative hypotheses: (1) Are values regularly subjected to distortion, mani- 
pulation, and reinterpretation to fit more dynamic, unconscious, or conscious 
pressures for action such as needs, desires, or functional exigency? (2) Or are 
values relatively stable elements that function to set limits to the variations of 
choice permitted an individual as he functions in his social roles? Of all the 
possible aspects of the value-interest-change problem that could be explored, the 
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one that itimulated Naal's study was the examination of the relationship between 
thesa two questions on the one hand and the orientation to change on the other. 
The study assumed that both values and interests operate in every case but that 
individuals differ in the extent of their response In the guiding function of the 
one and the driving force of the other. The task, then, in devising a meaiuring 
instrument was to capture these orientations to value, interest, change, and non- 
change* 

The instrument appeared to give striking evidenca of measuring iomething 
that explains differences in styles of response to change and to be adequate for 
the sMiple population in my study. 

Data Analysis 

Ihm data collected by the aforementioned Instruments were quantified, coded, 
and punched on IBM cards for computer analysis at the Indiana University Research 
Center at Bloomington, Indiana, The dat.m was analysed by a multiple regresilon 
statistical procedure designed to analyze and explain the variance in a dependent 
variable due to the effect of various Independent variables. This analyses 
produced means and correlation coefficients and correlation coefficients for the 
dapendent variables* The reason for selecting multiple regression was that It 
predicts a maximum of the variance in the dependent variables^ which in the present 
study ware change * non-change, and value-interast orlantatlons* Analysii of 
variance whi^ch applied the F-test was used to analyse variation which might be attri- 
butable to the independant varlablei which were the personal and professional 
charactaristics of age, sex, years of experience, university from which the degree 
was secured. Institutional setting and professional position* These parsonal and 
professional characteristics were related to scores on the orientations to change, 
value and interest In order to determine which personal and professional character- 
istics related to orientation measures and which other, though plausibly relevant, 
were in fact unralated. 

One advantage of the multipla regression approach in this study was that it 
disclosed the degree to which each independent variable was related to the depend- 
ent varlablei. This Indicated the novel contribution of each independent variable 
In explaining change, non-change, and value-interest orientations. Multiple 
regression methods help to imtangle the complex webs of Interrelationship among 
the Indepandent variables as they relate to the dependent variables* (Rogers, 
Communication of Innovations , page 192) 

Both linear and curvilinear regressions were run to investigate which of 
these would give the closest approximation of experimental results. The results 
of the curvilinear regression analysis rather th^ the linear appeared to be a 
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closer fit for the data. Any higher degree equation, i,a., ttritary, quartic, 
etc., was considered inappropriate due to the nature of the data. Multiple linear 
regression determines a linear equation which describes the relationship between 
the dependent yariable and leveral relevant independent variables. TTiis serves 
to detemiine the relative importance of each independent variable. Finally, a 
multiple linear regression was run to determine the variable that could explain 
changes in the dependent variable* Multiple linear regreision also includes the 
other two types of regression* 

In order to ascertain the degree of variation in the four orientations (change, 
non^chajige^ and value- interest) between and within the personal and professional 
characteristics, two types of analysis of variance were used. The first was a 
one-way classification using the equation Ci^^^ , £ix)^) . The male and female 
scores were generated separately and then combined for the purpose of analysing 
the data to ascertain any sex difference* This was done for every personal and 
professional characteristic to determine If a male^female sex difference occurred* 
This was deemed necessary in order to prove conclusively that, in fact, a sex 
difference did exist* 

The male and female scores were then combined to facilitate a two-way 
analysis of variance across personal and professional characteristics. This com- 
bination was carried out in order to make the two-way analysis more precise in that 
some variance which might have shown up between age groups in the one-way analysis 
might have been due to the separation of the sex groups* The two-way analysis 
strictly compares between and within groups by utilization of the aforementioned 
equation cCx* £x^, ^Cx)23 so that all variation may be accounted for by inter-, 
or intra-group score differences* This test allows the positive determination of 
where the variance lies* 

For age groups* years of experience and time percentage of different profes- 
^ sional roles, institutional settings and orientations, correlation coefficients, a 
mean score, and the F score were computed* These statistical procedures permitted 
an examination and analysis of degree of relationships among and within the personal 
and professional characteristics, change, non*change, and value*interest orienta- 
tions and the testing of the hypotheses as stated. 

Prior to analysing the date, the 21 institutions granting the doctorate to 
the sample respondents were coded by number according to the following categories: 
members of the Big Ten, the state of California, Private universities. Southern 
State universities. Small Western universities and Eastern universities* The 
categories were chosen since they represented not only geographic division and 
tj^es of schools, but also differentiated between state-supported public univer- 
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sitiei and private universities* 

Tnm questionnaires from the sample respondents from the Big Ten schools 
numbered 59; the number representing Private universities was 39 i the total 
for the Southern States was 39; and the respondents from Small Western univer- 
sities totaled 14. The three questionnaires returned from the state of 
California md the two from the Eastern states proved Insufficient in number for 
analysis, ^asa last two catagories were^ therefore, omitted in the statistical 
analysis becausa no maaningful results could be drawn from tha small sample. 

The largest numbar of respondents ^S9, were from the Big Ten and the small* 
est numbar, 14, ware from Small Western universitias. Small Western universities, 
howaver, had the largest parcentage, 28.5, of female respondants. The total 
parcantagas indicate that women made up about ona-fifth of the entire sample, 
and man rapresented four-fifths* Over half of the respondents ware in the age 
group 40-49, md tha smallest representation was in the 25-29 age group. There 
were no reprasantativas in the 25-29 age group from the Big Ten or Private univer- 
sities ^ indicating that the younger, professional adult educators tend to come 
from Southern States and Small Western universities. Private universities had an 
equal distribution between the 40-49 and 50-S9 age groups and also had the highest 
percantaga in the 60+ age group* 

Tha highest percantagas in years of experience for both Big Ten and Private 
univarsitias ware in tha 20-24 year grouping, while tha lowest percentage for each 
was in the SB-^ year grouping, which was not rapresented for the Southern States 
or Small Western universities. The highest parcantage in the sample was from 
Small Western univarsitias for those with 0-4 and lS-19 years of experience. The 
composite percentages indicated that the largest number of professional adult educa^ 
tors from all tha universities have a 20-24 years of experience in adult education; 
the next highest percentage was for the 10-14 years of experience. 

Among all the raspondents, over 50 per cent function in administration^ Tha 
highest percentage, 60*5 from Southern State universities, were administrators. 
Only for Private university graduates did tha percentage in the category "Other" 
roles excaad the percentage for those in the Teaching/Training role. Small Western 
universities had the highest percentage in the Teaching/Training role. The small- 
est percantagas appeared for the Research role. 

More than 70 par cent of the sample were in College/University settings. The 
Southern States and Small Western universities each had over 78 per cent of their 
graduates in Co liege/ University settings. The Big Ten a i Private universities 
were the only ones with representation in all institutional settings. The Big Ten 
had tha highest percentage serving in Health Care and Business and Industry settings. 
Private university graduates had the highest percentage serving in a Religious and 
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"Other" Institutional settings. 

Examination oi the orientation scores after they were computed for the 
entire sample, shows that 116, or 74.8 per cent, were value-change oriented; 
28^ or 18.1 per cent, interest-change: eight, or S.2 per cent, interest non= 
changej and onjy one, or *7 per cent in the entire sample, had a value non- 
change orientation. Two, or 1,3 per cent, had zero scores and, hence, were 
not classifiable. More than 90 per cent the entire sample had a change 
either value or interest orientation. 

The highest percentage in the value-change orientation was for Private 
universitiei with a percentage of 89.7 per cent. The lowest value-change per- 
centage, 42.9 per cent, was for Small Western universities. The Private univer- 
sities also had the lowest interest-change orientation percentage of 2,6 per cant. 
The highest percentage in the interest-change orientations was for Small Western 
universities, where there was equal distribution in value-change and interest- 
change orientation with percentages of 42.9 in each. The Small Western univer- 
sitlas also had equal percentages and the highest percentages (7.14) for value 
non-change and interest non-change orientation. Big Ten universities had the 
second highest percentage (6.8) in the interest non-change orientation. 

The highest percentage, 89.7, in the value orientation was for Private 
universities. Small Western universities had the lowest percentage (50.0) for 
the value orientation* While all the interest orientation percentages were con- 
siderably lower than for the value orientation, the highest percentage (50.0) 
was for Small Western universities, whi^h was almost double the highest percentages 
for all other degree-granting institutions. Private universities had the lowest 
percentage (10,3) in the interest orientation. For both the value and interest 
orientation. Big Ten universities and Southern States universities had comparable 
percentages In the middle range. 

Although all of the change orientation percentages were high, the highest 
percentage for change orientation was for Southern State universities with 97,4. 
The lowest percentage, 85*7, was for Small Western universities which predictably 
had the highest percentage, 14.3, for the non-change orientation. The next highest 
percentage for non-change, 10,1, was for Big Ten universities. The lowest percont= 
age, 2.6 for non-change, was for Southern States universities, OveruU percentages 
were highest for the change and value orientations. 

Statement of the Problem 

Since the problem of this study was to determine the relationship of selocted 
personal and professional characteristic to orientations of change, nQn^cluinge, and 
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value-Interest among professional adult educators, the hypothesized statements 
will now be treated with the findings. For purposes of brevity, I am combining 
related hypotheses. 

H>^othesis 1 . The orientations toward change and non-change are associated 
with value-interest orientations. 

The relationship among change, non-change, value and interest orientations was 
evident- It can be noted that those who scored highest on change had the highest 
value scores and vice, versa. Thn^e in the sample with the highest interest orienta-^ 
tlon scores had non-change scores* Only one value non-change person appeared in 
the entire sample. Those with an Intereft orientation had lower change scores than 
the value-oriented person* The coefficient of correlation between change and non- 
change was *67, significant to *01 level of significance* The coefficient between 
change and interest was a -*23, a negative correlation significant at ,02 level. 

Hypotheses 2 and 3 . Professional adult educators are change-oriented and 
value oriented. Table 3. shows that out of 155 total respondents, 144 had a 
change orientatation (VC and IC). The number with a non-change orientation (VNC 
and INC) was nine. This means that 92,9 per cent of the respondents were change 
oriented as compared with 5*8 per cent with a non»change orientation. This finding 
strongly supports the hypothesis that professional adult educators are change 
oriented* 

Examination of the scores in Table 3 shows that 117 out of the 15S total of 
respondents, or 7S.S per cent, had a value orientation. The number of Interest- 
oriented respondents was 36, or 22*2 per cent of the total number of respondents. 
The next significant coefficient of correlation was .65 (level .01) between value 
and change whereas there was no significant relation between interest-change or 
non-change orientations. These findings strongly support the hypotheses that pro- 
fessional adult educators are value oriented since more than three-fourths of the 
respondents were value oriented while fewer than one-fourth were interest-oriented 
and the value-change:coefficient was indicative of a high degree of relationship. 
Non-change coefficients were not significant for any orientation. 

Hypotheses 4 and 5 . An orientation toward non-change and interest is posi- 
tively related to age. 

The percentage of those over the age of 40 with a non-change orientation 
exceeded the number and percentage of those under 40 with a non-chnnge orientation. 
Since the older age groups also represcntod some of the highest change scores, 
this finding may be somewhat misleading. 
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The change orientation acnording to age and sex indicated that the highest 
change scorers were among age groups from 40 to 60+. Figure 4 shows the means 
for non-change orientations were highest among the 40-49 group onl^. The analysis 
of variance seemed to indicate that age has a significant effect on the non- 
change orientation. Analysis of within age groups resulted in a non=signif icant 
affact verifying the significance of the effect between age groups. The coeffi- 
cient of correlation between age and non-change was -.06 and .l^ between age and 
change which were not significant. 

The analysis of variance appeared to indicate a relationship, but this was 
not supported by the other findings. None of the coefficients here significant; 
therefore^ the hypothesis that orientation toward non-change is positively related 
to age was not supported by the data. 

The mean interest scorers of those in age groups from 40 to 60+ exceeded those 
in the age groups of 25-39; howeveri the coefficient of correlation between interest 
and age was ,08^ which was not significant. These findings do not support the 
hypothesis that orientation toward interest are positively related to age although 
the higher scores were among the higher age group, but the coefficient of correlation 
was not significants 

' Hypothesis 6 . An orientation toward value is inversely related to age. 
The highest value scores appeared in the 40-49 age group followed by the SO- 
59 age group. The coefficient of correlation between value and age was .06, Which 
was not significant; therefore, the findings do not support the hypothesis that 
orlentatibn toward value are inversely related to age. 

Hypothesis 7 , Women professional adult educators are less change oriented 
than men professional educators. 

The difference between the mean change score for men and the mean change score 
for women was slight, Howeveri women scored a mean of 24 .0 for non-change, while 
the mean non-change score for men was only 8,3, 

The coefficient of correlation of value oriented persons between sexes and 
non-change was ,18 Csignificant at -,10), The correlation between sex and change 
was -•06, which was not significant. 

This finding supports the hypothesis that women professional adult educatorH 
are less change oriented than men professional adult educators both because the 
mean change score for women is somewhat lower than that for men and because the 
non-change icore for women was considerably higher than the mean non-change score 
for men. Additional support^was provided by the correlation coefficient hetwoen 
sex and non-change which was .18, significant at .10 level. 

Hypothesis 8 , Women professional adult educators are more value oriented 
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than men professional adult educators. 

Although the value mean score for women exceeded that of the value mean 
score for men, the finding that the mean interest score for women was also 
higher than the mean interest score for men does not support the hypothesis 
Chat women professional adult educators are more value-oriented than men 
professional educators. The coefficient of correlation between value and sex 
was ,04, while the coefficient of correlation between interest and sex was .23, 
significant at the .02 level* 

Hypothesis 9 , Orientations toward change and non^change are associated 
with the institution from which the doctorate was secured (degree granting 
Institution) . 

The highest mean change score of 31 *S appeared for Private university gradu- 
ates. Big Ten university graduates had the lowest mean change score of 17.0. 

The non-change mean score of 22, 0 for Small Western university graduates 
was the highest- Private university graduates ranked lowest with a non-change 
mean score of 5,0. 

The data tend to support the hypothesis that change and non-change oriental 
tion are associated with the degree-granting institution. 

Hypothesis 10 > Orientation toward value or Interest is associated with the 
institution from which the doctorate was secured. 

Small Western university graduates had the highest mean value score of 23. S. 
Big Ten university graduates had the lowest mean for value orientation (14.9), 
Private universities had the highest mean (9,3 points above the next highest) for 
Interest orientation with 17.7. Southern States university graduates had the 
lowest mean score for the interest orientation. 

The coefficients of correlation between value and change among all the 
degree-granting institutions was significant at .01. The highest coefficient, 
.93, between value and change was for graduates of Small Western universities. 
Big Ten university graduates had the lowest, .57, significant at .01 level. 
Private and Southern States university graduates had value-change coefficients 
of •76 and .65 respect iveiy--both significant at ,01 level,. All correlation 
coefficients between interest and change among the categories of degree-granting 
institutions were negative with Private university graduates having -.70 C^ignifi' 
cant at .01) and the Big Ten graduates had the lowest negative correlation of -,14 
between interest and change which approached significance. 

The highest coefficient of correlation for interest, non-change scores was 
for Private university graduates with .97, followed by a coefficient of .35 for 
Big Ten university graduates. Both coefficients of correlation were significant 

er|c 14 
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at .01 lavel. The non-change coefficient of correlation for Southern States 
university graduates was .17, slpilf leant at ,10 level. Graduates from Small 
Western universities had a CQafficient of correlation of .05, which was not signifi= 
cant. 

The data support the hypothesis that orientation toward value and Interest 
are associated with the institution from which the doctorate was secured since 
the variation in both value and interest orientations show a divergence in mean 
value and mean interest scores and the coefficients of correlation show a relation- 
ship to the degree-granting institutions. 

The hypothesis dealing with change, non-Qhange, value-interest orientations 
and professional characteristics of role and Institutional setting will be treated 
together in the interests of saving time* 

Those serving in Administration had the highest change mean (32,13* Those 
functioning in ''Other'! professional roles had a change mean of 29*7, Professionals 
serving in Research were limited to men who had the lowest change mean (25,9) 
followed closely by those in Teaching/Training with a change mean of 26,1, 

No non-change scores appeared for t hose s erving in a Research role, and 
there was little difference among the mean non-change scores for the other three 
roles* 

The correlation coefficients between orientations and professional roles 
were not significant, however. 

Only men were represented in the Research role and had the highe* t value 
mean of 23,2, There was little difference in the value means of those in 
Administration and the Teaching/Training role. 

The interest mean scores were fairly equal among professional roles except 
for those serving in Teaching/Training who had the lowest interest mean of 9,3, 
The only coefficient that was significant was for Interest with 'Wher*' roles 
which was .31 significant at ,01 level* 

According to Institutional settings, professionals in Business and Industry 
represented only by men, had the highest change mean of 30,9, followed closely by 
those In "Other" institutional settings who had a change mean of 29,4, The lowest 
change mean appeared In the Health Care setting, where the change mean was 20,2, 

' The non-change mean scores were considerably lower than change mean score 
for all institutional settings. Those in College/University settings had the 
highest non-change mean of 9,7, No non-change orientation scores appeared for 
Business and Industry or Health Care settings. 

The highest correlation of value-change and institutional settings was for' 
those in "Other" institutional settings with ,25, significant at ,02 level, 
^ Although the change orientation coefficients air'^'^Wxceeded the non-change, coefficients, 
E RsIC i S^tiSS!?^^ s I f ivi f i can t , ^ - 
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Thos© in "Othtr" dnstitutional settings had the highest value mean of 
24.7, which exceeds the value meana for all the other institutional tettlngs. 
The value mean for the Religious setting was the lowest (11.0)* 

The highest mean for Interait was for College/University setting with 
12,4, No interest scores appeared for Business and Industry* The interest mean 
was only 1.0 for those functioning in a Religious settingi 

Tlie only correlation coefficient that was sipilficant appeared for "Other** 
Institutional settings* 



A very interesting finding was that orientations were strongly related to 
sex, A one-way analysis of variance was done where male and female scores were 
generated separately and then combined for the purpose of analyiing the data to 
determine if, indeed, the difference was in sex. This was done by orientation 
across every personal and professional characteristic to determine if a male/ 
female sex difference occurred. The purpose of this analysis was to attempt to 
determine whether, in fact, a sex difference did exist* 

The male and female scores were then combined to facilitate a two-way 
analysis of variance across personal and professional characteristic by orienta- 
tion. This combination was carried out in order to make the two-way analysis 
more precise because some varimce which might have occurred between some personal 
or professional characteristic In the analysis might have been due to the separa- 
tion of the sex group. The two-way analysis compared between and within groups 
so that all variation could be accounted for. This test allowed the positive 
determination of where the variance lay. 

The dichotomy between men and women occurred again because the role and 
setting appeared to have less effect than the sex variable. The F-tests of 47.9 
and 63,6 for role and setting respectively between men and women indicated again 
a high level of slpilficance. 

There was significant variation between role and setting, A pooling of the 
-role characteristic resulted In an F-test of 33,4, which was higher between role 
than the unpooled F-test scores of 28.0 between roles. For the between settings, 
the F-test was 43. 5* but when the sexes viare pooled for settings, the F-test again 
dropped to 13,1 although both were significant at the, S 001 level, 

SVliile the variatLon between men and women for all personal and professionnl 
characteristics was present, the most significant variation between the sexes was 
in the value-change orientation in relation to years of experience (F-test 254,3) 
and in the change orientation by age. The F-test for the latter was 117^ which, 
needless to say, was very significant. 



toalysls of Data IMrelated to Hypotheses 




Smmnaiy and Conclusions 
The value versus interest orientation was probably the key one throughout 
the study* The interest orientation, whether the persons were change or non= 
change oriented, did not prove significant since the change versus non-change 
oriented did not show a significant differential In their Interest scores. 
This finding appeared to Indicate that interest-oriented persons were not affected 
in the degree of their interest orientation whether they were change or non-change 
oriented* Change persons , however, appeared to be affected whe her they were 
value or interest oriented because the results were significant at a high level 
of confidence i This finding Indicated that value is a prime orientation because 
a value orientation of any given group had a significant effect on the mean 
changeability J but the interest orientation did not significantly affect change 
or non- change* 

SeXj however, was the single most significant characteristic related to 
change in relation o every personal and professional characteristic. 

Thm number of women professional educators serving in Administration was 
not proportionate to the number of men professional adult educators serving in 
Administration, 

No women below 40-49 years of age appeared in the sample. Women either 
enter the field of adult education when they are older or younger women are not 
entering the professional field of adult education. Steps should be taken to 
encourage younger women to enter the professional field of adult education. 

Reconmiendatlons 

On the basis of the findings of this study, the following recommendations 
are presented: 

The findings indicate that professional adult educators have a change orienta= 
tlon. If this is accepted as important to adult educatlonj job descriptions and 
settings should encourage and support the expectation that professional adult 
educators will seive as "agents of change," 

" If it is desirable to have younger women as professional adult educators, 
attention needs to be given to recruiting women in lower age groups since none 
appeared in the sample under 40 years of age. 

If it is desirable to have the number of women professional adult educators 
serving in Administration be proportionnte to the number of men, more women 
should be appointed to administrative leadership positions. 

If the change, non-change criteria are accepted and if a change orientation 
does indicate change proneness in the recruiting process, consideration should be 
given to the fact that women in the sample are not as change oriented as the men. 
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Aii invtstigatlon should be mad« to determint if the change orientation 
indicated by the test corresponds to the role actually fulfilled by the person* 

If persons having a chaiige orientation actually function as "agents of 
change," then a screening instrument could be developed based upon the instru- 
ment used in this study. 

If the criteria are accepted that there is an extremely significant differ- 
ence in the male versus female Drientations in almost every case and consistency 
can be expeQted within a given type of group, further study is needed to deter- 
mine if this sex variation occurs across personal and professional characteristlGS, 

Further stody is needed to differentiate among land grant college/universities, 
state universities and private universities to determine if orientations to change, 
non-change J and value-interest are associated with the type of degree-granting 
institution* 

More studies are needed in the field of education in general and adult 
education in particular focusing on criteria for selection of persons for posi- 
tions , 
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DESCRIPTION OF INSTRUMENT 



Naal selected 120 cliche- like statements expressing attitudes toward 
change^ value, and interest, which were formulated from suggestions culled 
from spontaneous remarks, current periodicals^ other attitude scales, and more 
formal literary sources. After pre- testing subj^ets known for their conservative 
or liberal orientation (as judged by their peers), sixty items were selected, 
fifteen for each of the four orientations-^-change, non-change, value and interest. 
The selection was made in favor of those items that best discriminated between 
known conservative and liberal subjects. The final form of the questionnaire 
was then administered to a random sample of 259 or 70 per cent of the nt^ber 
sampled who retunied the questionnaire. These completed foOTS were used to deter* 
mine the discretionary power of the items. According to Adorno ( The Authoritarian 
Personality , pp. 80-83] * a discretionary power of approximately two Indicates that 
the item was chosen by high scores than by low scores in the general are^ being 
measured. All of the items chosen had a score higher than two for the discretion- 
ary power i 

The Items in the instrument were deliberately designed to avoid specif icity 
with reference to particularly valued area. Justice and freedom are the only 
values specifically mentioned In the orientation Instrument, 

The use of stimuli cliche statements actually selected from familiar, 
everyday expressions and thus more realistically grounded was Intended to avoid 
the impersonalness of general surveys. If the findings of this study can be 
shown to have relevance in the study of professional adult educators^ then this 
study can easily be replicated in other areas with parallel research instruments* 

Neal's choice of cliche-type statements has strong support in a statement 
by Kluckhohn, Inkeles, and Bauer in their study of the Soviet system* 

It is a commonplace of psychology that the outlook of any 
group upon the world and experience is determined and 
reflected to an important extent by the cliches they con- 
tinually use, by the habitual premises which they accept* 

(Bauer, Inkeles and Kluckhohn^ 
How the Soviet System Works , p, 166) 

This constitutes an enriched form of Thomas' definition of the situation 
statement that, *'if men define a situation as real, it Is real in its consequences," 
and gives clear suggestion of the kind of Item one might develop for measuring 
different orientations to change, values^ and lnterest--the cliches. Cliches are 
frequently heard and can easily be collected. By writing cliche-type items and 
asking subjects if they accept or reject them* one can get measures of orienta- 
tion to content* 
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SCORING OF INSTRUMENT 



Scorts were determined by coding each response according to whether tht 
subject strongly diiagraed^ diaagread^ disagreed slightly, (-1), 

did not aniwar (zero score), agreed slightly, (^ij , agreed, (+2), or agreed 
strongly, C+S). In order to simplify the method of tabulation used by Neal, 
the investigstor converted the ratings of +3 to -3 to a Likert scale of 6 to 1 
assigning "6" to sl +3 response} "S" to a +2 response | "4" to a ^-1 response j 
"3** to a -1 responsei "2" to a -2 response; and "1" to a -3 response. The 
scores were then sianmed for each of the four variablesi values, interest, changei 
and non-change « The abiolute distance between the change and non-change scores 
and the value and interest scores was then determined* These two numbers became 
the subject's final score, each marked according to which the two variables was 
more positive* Since there were 15 value items, the highest score possible on 
value was 6 times IS. A perfect and consistent score would have been 90 on 
value and a IS on interest; the score assigned would be 7S because the distance 
Cor difference) between 90 and IS is 75. If a subject had a SO for value and a 
60 for interest, the score was assigned as 10 for interest with the interest 
being the more positive score. So also, if a subject had a 32 for change and a 
30 for non-change, the score total was 2 for change, since this was the more 
positive score. ^ Personal and professional characteristics were related to 
scores on the orientations to change, values, and Interests in order to deter- 
mine which personal and professional characteristics related to orientation 
measures and which others, though plausibly relevant, were in fact unrelated. 

Prior to analyzing the data, the 21 institutions granting the doctorate 
to the sample respondents were coded by number according to the following cate- 
gories: members of the Big Ten, the state of California, Private universities. 
Southern State universities, Small Western universities and Eastern universities. 



The effort to measure attitude and to consider the meaning of intervals between 
responses has a long history* The most complete analysis of all aspects of this 
Issue can still be found in Burt Green's ''Attitude Measurement," Handbook of 
Social Psychology , pp. 335-369, 
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A SrUDJf OF PffOFKSIOtiAL ADULT mUCATOffS 

Subjoat numbar 



A. TmtMMl and PyefesslQiial Characteristics 

Uiri,?.^tiijuui Vov tho iollQwinc; quuL/tlonQ plQasg fill in tho blanks ana ahuck thct 
approprtato aato^oriyy. 

1, YQyLX aga in yoAMs ^25*29 30-39 4 0-^9 |0-59 60+ 

3. Y#ara oi* tisciiorionad in tha field af adult ©duoationf . 
hi, Institution tmm which you aaTOed your doctoratas - 



5« Typo of profaasional position you hold. If your dutioo ambrace mora than or.o dategoi 
plMM indicato by poMantages the portion of your tlma that is dDvotad to taah, 

% ad^iinistration 



^ t«aohing/tralnlns 
^ rasairoh 

^ othar (plaaao indicata) 



6* Profaasional sattlng in whlah ;'3U peffforia most of ywr duties i 
c oll aga/uni veral ty/ a arina^ 

h aalth care institution (acuta and mentel hospital , atOi) 



Jauslnass and Industry 

^church related institution (titclualva of Qollagei unlveralty, or seid^nary) 
^othar (pleas© spacif y) ^ 



B. Change, Non-Ohani^a, and Valua-Intaraat Orientatlans 

Diractionai In tha following questions you will find a eariea of statemants exprassing 
oplniona of the kind you might hear froii persona around you* For aach 
stataBient thare are a mat of six poaaibla anawara, 

*1 Afrao slightly «1 Disasria slishtly 

-^2 Agrae -2 DlaasMe 

1-3 Agree strongly *3 Diaagrea strongly 

JQU ara a&ked to read each statament and than writ© a plua 1 (^1) if ynu agrae ali-htly; 
plus a (+2) if you juat agraei or a plua three (-1*3) if you afiree atrohglyi a i^ms^oT.^ [^i] 
if you diMgre# allghtlyi a minua two (-2) if you disagree r or a minus thraa (-1) if you ^ 
disagree strongly, ' I 

S^^^ 3%^t%m%nt otrosoas an amphaalap not an absoluta, Yau ara mimniy aski^d to stato thu -J 
diriictl^n you would prefer that amphaals to take and tha relativa itrancth of your rD^oonsI 
If you have some doubt or reaervation about any of the Itemo, the diroctlona at the top of ^ 
tht neKt page syggeat what you can do. 

lilts is hot a test of ability, Thora ar© no anowers that vfill bo scored right or wrong* 
^ah person • a opinion may diffar from that of others in many reapects. Just answer accord-? 
1^ %o yoitt prtf irenca* 

^ffi %Q every question in some imy. This quastiomiaira is for reaearch purpoaai 

" :^0ur rocponses will ba kept strictly confidential. 




Anvce +2 



Kimlly piAce cho numburs with the plus or minus sic,n in the coIumhs to tUa 
ylnht oi I'ach Iccmt Wh'qta you nru honiCAnt or uncorcaln, place a lino 
iliko a minus aicn) te tho far loft of the paBo baaido the itam (soo cMAr:tple 
bdlaw) and at ill take tho choico that comoa noarnst to your opinion* Any 
conunonta you wish to mako on the opposico pana will bo gratefully roaQivod* 
FlcaEO marU Itom nu^ibgra basido auoh commonta* 



lampla lt@m and saniplci roaponsasi 

Tho GOVQrnmQnt dooi not really cara what peapla like me think i 
1 q^^poQt tho world to bo muoh bottor off ten years from now. 
Start horoi 



-2 



+ 3 



2. 
3. 
4. 



6. 
8. 



Tho boat way to ynpr ova world QDnditiona la for oach man to tako 
oaro of hia own oornar of tho vineyard • 

If I were to follow my deep aonvlotionaf I would devote much tirao 
to rofonn movemonta* Thia ioems to mo to bo a primary noed today > 

Tho aooioty of tomorrow la alroady developing from tho valuea 
bolleved in by poople today- 

Although GhanQO neqeaaary nnd can be a good thlngf loyalty to 
tho loni tradition Is tho gt^^la baao on whl^oh wo ahould place 
prlinary focus of ioolal ooncorn* 

When I am working at my own Jobj I get so absorbed in it that I 
tend to negloct what is going on In the rost of the world* 

There la really aomothing refreshing about enthualaam for change* 

Having Idaala la a wonderful thlng# but roallatieally apeaklng, in - 
jnost of the roally important deolalona In llfe# personal or group 
intoreata^ and not Idaala^ play tho major declaive role* 
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Young people somotlmea get robellLoua Ideaaf but as thoy grow up 
they ought to got over thorn and settle down* 

9. In times of crialaj it la only natural for men to thliU< of them-* 
aelvea first even though thoy may be aahaowid of it afterwards. 

10* Although society has pregrossod a long wayi still It eontalna at 
proaont many social Inatltutlona which oucht to bo changed* 

11* When I think of aoclal reformt 1 think of thiings 1 heliove in so 
deeply I could dodlcatu all my efforts to tham* 

12* By continuing their traditional approach In ciieir teaching role* 
educational Inatltuttona will bo^tuv accompllah their miasion 
then by OHperimenting with new mcthoda* 

13* *san is not an Idealiat by nature*- It is hard for him not to bo 
motivated primarily by aclf^-lnterQat . 

14. Every great atop forimrd in world hlatory haa been agcompliahed 
through tho Inspiration of rQfor;r»crs and creative men and women* 
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G 



Ho 
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Agree slightly H 
Afsree ♦2 
Agree strongly +3 



Disagree slightly 
Disagree 

Dloagree strongly 



-1 
-2 
-3 



15. 
16. 

17. 

IS. 
19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 
2i. 
27. 

28. 
29. 

30. 



1 have a clear set of values chat I hope soma day to sea impiu- 
ncntcd in my eonununicy. 

If I wre Co foUlou my doepust concic^rni 1 would eoneencracc on 
crying eo pveservu cho very bosc of ehg lonn cradielon. ThLu sooiny 
CO me Co bo a primary need coday. 

The ideal of cemporal peace inherene in the idea of the scace is 
never stronc enouQh co overcome the dynaEslc forces of humnn sclf- 
uiri* 

Man should try to rectify In ercaclon everything ho can rectify. 

Concerns about oauclon have little placa vhen the Issue is one of 
social Injuscleo. 



The futuro is out of our hands, 
accept uhai conies. 



I will await what happens and 
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31. 



Vq havd to oieeralsQ caucton whon wo aot In tho loQal community 
boeauoc it Is ao oasy fo^ othars to mLalntarprot what wo arc 
try Inn to do- 

Tho raaln fynotlon of the intollactual la to jnoet th^ unknown and 
unstruoturod futuro oroativaiy* 

Booauao I have not givon it a groat dear of thoughti I would find 
it.j^lt€ difficult to aay right now what I think idoally tha world 
ought to bo iikoe 

In the final analyaia tho atronooat baala for planning for tho 
futuro la to trust to tho o^porlonoo of tho paat and baao tho 
doolaion*maklns on tho faota# tho hiatorioal faotie 

When pooplo are better, the worlft will bo better. Let each jsan 
then tend to hia own tofoTm^ 

The currant altuation in soalety ealla for change. We must respond 
at once* 

1 am ao deeply concerned about aocial injustice that I would rather 
join a comiaunlty pros^m that la endeavoring to eliminate it and 
take a chance that the prograin will be good than raisa an oppartun- 
ity to do aoisething about It 

I like conservatism because it represents a stand to* preserve our 
glorious heritage t 

If you dedicated yourself to the work of some group or organisation/ 
It is only right that you should put the Interests of that group 
before tho^e of all oth^r groups < 

If you want to get anywhere, it la the policy of the aystom as a wholo^. 
that needs to be changed# not juat the behavior of Isolated indivlduail?. 

Mien I hoar of people who are deprived of freedom and of Just treat- 31 
ment I really got involvedi I find myself planning how I can help them. ^ 
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Agree sllfihtly H Diaagree slightly 

AgMO +2 Diaaerwe 

Agree strongly +3 Disagree strongly 



32 # from iny oKptrlfence, I have IcarnQa to believe that there Lb nachinc 32 
now under die oun* 

33 • When you come right dotm to Iti It la hu^an nature never to do any- 33 
thing without an. eye to one 'a om profit* 

34* Any organisational struoture beeomes a deadenlno weleht in time and 

naods to bo revl taliped* 
35, Th^ mott Important Issuea in the world today are iosuea of coelal 35 

justice • 

36* In gdn^ral. It aeoma to mo that thouch reformera come and 50, still 30 
the world ^qu on in the aame pattern Qf upa and downa* 

37. When you are young you can afford to be an enthuolaat for reform, 
but aa you grow older you learn that it ia the better part of wis^ 
dom to confine your offorta within your own field. 

3S. Llboraliam la a good thlno bacauae it representa a iplrt of refow,* 3s 
It is an optimlatlc outlooU expecting mennlnGful advanee. It inay not 
always represent juatice, liahti and wlsdoin, but it always tries to* 

39. Man la neither ecolatlc nor altrulatle by nature^ but he haa a tre- ^9 
inendoua reaponalbillty to beeome the latter. 

40* An organisational atructuro that has stood the test of tiine is a far^^ 
better instrument for carrying out programa today than one that la 
just tmtrging from the experimental laboratory* 

41* In the iMt analysis* it Is having the power that makes the dlfferenee. 

42* All organisations must adapt to the findings of science and modern 42 
exioencies • 

43. The thinas I thinH are Important and valuable for the good life are 43 
ao clear to me that 1 could list them right now with little dlffleulty* 

44* The main function of the Inttllectual is to ovaiuate critically all 
that ia past* 

45. It Is really concern for security, personal aatlsf action j recoonitlon, 
and affection which motivate moat men and women In their dally behav^S 
lor* Ideas about Justice and freedom are quite remote. 

46* ne^Qvaluatlon and reform are constantly necesaaryj and 1 am ever 
eager for each new effort to make a better world. 

47. An Injustice in the local conmiunlty ahould never find social initl- 
^utiona silent witnesses. 

48. LooUlng back over the long history of the United States, we have 
every reason to be proud of the contributions ahe haa mado in the 
soeletlca where her Influence has penetrated* 

49. Ite matter how wonderful the Ideas you are trying to get across may 
be, you cannot dp a thing unless you have the powers that be on 
your side. 
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Agwe strongly +3 



Dtsagree slightly 
Uiaagra© 



Ho raally do not need gp* 



SOe Tiio vorld ns it io la a proc^y z^od pLaQQi 
all thla ooncorn abous Qhangaf 

51 • An Qduca&oi^ oan hardly call himaolf an Influenod for aoad If ho li 
no£ tfetply Invo'Lvod in tha sooImI wdlf«a of pooplq as ho la in the 
subjQati mattQw ho coaohast 

52* My f raaoilon when I chlnH of ^ho fu^uro Lb %q bo awaro of tti 
dansors • 

53. iQoauso l£ Is of ton dlffloult to know what valuoa are Involved In 
aoclAl acCion pronrmno. I prof or to wait to seo which way things 
aire goinc boforo joining thorn* 



-1 
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55. 



1 m not satlafiod with the world as it to, and 1 s pond now, and 

Inti^urf to spQud, much moro of my llfa trylnc to chango it. 

I would prof or boina oallad and idoallst than a practical man. 



56. Rather than got upsot about tham, wo have to loarn co llvo with 
moat of the conditions In tho world aa thoy arot 

57. Hb mattor how good a causo aounds, and no mattoif how moral thq 
prlnctplo on which it ii basod, atlll an adminiitraEor ahould 
follow a wait-and"scQ policy do ho will not got involyad in any 
ombarraaatns altuattons from which ho will have difficulty with- 
drawlno afEoTOardi 

53 • Mould that tho mlddlg-asQd and oldo^ cltl^on could rotaln tha^ 
onchualasm for Initiating ohango thag froquontly charactori*.^a 
tha rabollloui youth. 

59. fthan I am dQallng with the probloma of my own Job, I find myself 
oonatantly trying to make doolslons that will help solve the 
blcc« issues of justice, eto., for all mankind. The world's 
problems are very much my problems. 

60. No change, but pormanoncy and atablltty are what we are aiming 
for In the work that we do. 
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*Thls lo an exact copy of the Ingtrwitnt (adapted) used in the study i howovert 
.this copy has been ooded to show how the itaswera ware scored* Tho code 
appears In the anEwer boxes i 1-Intereat item, V- Value Itemj C-Chan£^e Itemi 
NC-Non-ohang© item. The three Items coded In reverse a,rm indieated in the boxeo. 
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